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delicate shading made Darwin sick with bafflement, and we
sec still more clearly that no light from that theory can help
us to liegin to understand the movement in man's mind
toward* beauty, renunciation, and moral perfection. These

things* we have seen at the innumerable graves of our chil-
dren,

Prussia, in seeking World Power, has planted her iron
heel on the doctrine of struggle for existence. Men are
no longer deluded by phrases. They are very earnestly now
using their hearts as well as their reasons, their moral
natures as well as their microscopes; they see that Darwin-
ism <ltich tint work. It does not work, and therefore it
cannot IK? true, In the study it seemed true to think atx>ut
** the struggle for existence**; but directly that philosophy
escaped from the atatract air of theory, and was presented
to men as a fundamental law of action, it collapsed, and
in its fall dragged down the partial civilization of a scep-
tical, compromising, and dishonest Christendom.

There is something in nature that is not a struggle for the
trough, something in man that is not a struggle for gain and
gear. There is something in nature struggling for liberty,
and something in man struggling for love. Moreover, in
man, the individual person, there is a struggle between one
self ant! another, a higher self and a lower self, a struggle
which, from the clays of David to the days of William
iknith, has inspired the utterances of every man whose
words have haunted the human race, a struggle for moral
perfection, a struggle for the highest and uttermost good, a
struggle to lie fought to a finish at all cost to tody's peace.

It was William Booth, more than any other of Darwin's
contemporaries, who demonstrated that the spiritual nature
of man is a fact of human experience, Others were more
eloquent and more intellectually brilliant in arguing that
the spiritual nature of man was at least a tenable hypothesis,
but no man so decisively proved this spiritual nature to be
a fact In nearly every climate and among nearly every
people, the most civilized and the most savage, he appealed
to the moral nature of man, and by the power of his plea
transformed the worst of men, even the lowest and the
most abased, into good citizens capable of extremest self-